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Akt. XIII.— On Inoculation and Vaccination. By JESSE YOUNG, H. D-, 
of Chester, Pennsylvania. 

The efficacy of vaccination, as a protection from variola, has now, after its 
general use for more than half a century, become well established by general 
observation and the most satisfactory experience; and, therefore, to disturb the 
public mind on the subject, by raising quibbling doubts and theoretical objec¬ 
tions to it, can only bo attended with evil consequences. Three and a half times 
fifteen years have gone by since vaccination has been in general use through¬ 
out, I had almost said, the civilized world, and nearly everywhere the results 
coufirm the confidence reposed in it. Two observers only, Drs. Gregory and 
Cazenave, have set themselves up in opposition to this general sentiment. 
Dr. Gregory admits the efficacy of vaccination performed before the fifteenth 
year of age, as a protection from smallpox, but maintains that after that age 
“another law” comes into operation, and the economy acquires a susceptibility 
to a first attack of smallpox; aud further, that revaccination after fifteen 
years is useless. 

Dr. Gregory, it is evident, is a much stronger advocate for inocula¬ 
tion than for vaccination, and considers it almost , if not quite, as safe. 
Thus he tells us that “without ordinary precaution in the choice and pre¬ 
paration of subjects, not more than one in 500 will terminate unfavoura¬ 
bly.” "What is meant by “precaution in the choice,” is, to say the least, 
very conjectural, in cases in which we can have no choice if wo resolve not to 
vaccinate. What physician could say to an anxious parent: “ I will not 
inoculate your child, because there is some constitutional peculiarity about it 
that renders it probable it will not survive its effects Y* This would only make 
parents more anxious to have it done, on account of the diminished violence 
of the inoculated disease. But, if Dr. G. had not been blinded by his 
predilection for inoculation, he ought to have acknowledged that, without 
cautious!ij choosing , and without any preparation, we have an agent equally 
effective as a preventive, and which does not terminate “unfavourably” not 
only once in 500 cases, but not once in ten times 500. Again, Dr. Gregory 
informs us that, “had not the discovery of Jenner interfered to interrupt its 
extension and improvement, inoculation would have continued to this day, 
increasing daily in popularity.” No doubt it would, if nobody else had made 
the discovery of Jenner. But this is special pleading. He does not pretend 
to argue that it would ever have been brought to that mild, simple form of 
affection that Jenner’s is; nor does it follow that its efficacy would have 
been increased in preventing those frequent secondary attacks, which have 
always existed, and which was first definitely described and named varioloid , 
about thirty years ago. At that time physicians never thought of vaccina¬ 
tion being inferior to inoculation as a preventive from even this; nor proba- 
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bly had revaccination been thought of then, any more than reinoculation 
had. Since then, revaccination has been found advantageous, exactly as, in 
all human probability, reinoculation would have been found, if Jenner’s dis¬ 
covery had not interfered with its “ progress and improvement.” Then, as 
the original vaccination has been found so perfect a substitute for inocula¬ 
tion, and equally, if not superiorly efficacious, ought we not to require some¬ 
thing more than assertion, yea, positive demonstration , that revaccination 
is not equally efficacious with inoculation, before we give up the former for 
the latter? Probably three-fourths of those now living, and protected in 
any way, have been vaccinated; and how small is the proportion of deaths 
now, from smallpox, compared even with the period when inoculation was in 
vogue, and before vaccination was known ? The average proportion of deaths 
was about ten in 500, or one in fifty. And now, let us go back to inocula¬ 
tion, instead of revaccination, and we shall keep constantly alive this hideous 
monster, propagating itself continually by its own poison, and if not destroy¬ 
ing, at least subjecting to the risk of destruction, a large portion of the 
children that are born; because, it is well known that the varioloid, which 
will be the result of inoculation in about nine or ten per cent, of those pro¬ 
tected by vaccination, or ly previous smalijxix , will, in all those unprotected, 
produce genuine smallpox. Previous to 1836-37 (see IJuteon’s Lectures J, 
Dr. Gregory appears to have been satisfied with revaccination. As quoted by 
"Watson, his opinion then was, that “we have sufficient facts before us to 
state with confidence that it need never be recommended prior to the tenth 
year of life; and that the age best fitted for it is from the age of puberty to 
that of confirmed manhood.” Koto } however, he says, it is useless, although 
the evidence then was sufficient to warrant him in making the statement with 
“confidence.” 

The following cases will assist in showing that vaccination, when performed 
for the first time, after fifteen years of age, is equally effective in preventing 
smallpox, as when dooe at any other age :— 

Case L—In April, 1828, Mr. L., a journeyman paper-maker, unpro¬ 
tected, took smallpox from the rags (in the mill) which had been imported 
from Leghorn. He died on the twelfth day of the disease. He was unmar¬ 
ried, and lived with his mother and two brothers, none of whom were protected. 
His mother was over fifty years of age, and both brothers were past the age 
of puberty. As soon as the nature of the attack was ascertained, his mother 
and brothers were vaccinated, and all took the vaccine disease finely, and 
neither of them was affected with variola. 

In this case, Dr. Justus Dunott, late of the city, now of Delaware State, 
assisted in attendance on the case, and also subsequently, in dressing and 
preparing the corpse for the last rites of humanity. The Dr, informed me 
that he bad been vaccinated, and never had had smallpox; he entirely es¬ 
caped infection. I do not recollect his informing me at what age he was 
vaccinated, but that is immaterial, if I understand Dr. Gregory's theory. If 
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done after fifteen years of age, when the “new law comes into operation,” the 
vaccination affords no protection. If done before this law comes into opera¬ 
tion, it is ineffectual afterwards, and inoculation must be practised to insure 
safetyj hut it was not ineffectual; and it thus furnishes an additional case to 
those above, of the complete preventive power of the agent. 

Case H.—The writer of this article had been inoculated when some five 
or sis years old. He is informed by the only person capable of giving 
correct information on the subject that he had it mildly, but satisfactorily to 
the attending physician. Twenty years subsequently, he was vaccinating 
some children, and after using the lancet for that purpose, he immediately 
used it to remove the point of a brier from the back of his hand; the con¬ 
sequence was that the vaccine virus took effect, and it ran through its 
regular stages. This, fortunately, occurred before the occurrence of the 
above case, and wa3 most indisputably the preventive that saved him from 
an attack of smallpox. This revaccination too was after I was ticenty-five 
years of age. I have on more than a dozen occasions rcvaccinated myself 
since, and never produced anything like a vaccine pustule. This case proves 
two points at present under consideration, viz., that revaccination after fifteen 
years of age was effective; and that Dr. G/s new law operates in cases of 
inoculation so as to render it ineffective, just as it does after vaccination. 
Why, then, ought it to be preferred to vaccination ? The only law in opera¬ 
tion is the very natural one that the original affection was not deep enough 
to change the cons- itution (or whatever other more appropriate name it may 
be called by), sufficiently to protect, except for. a few years, exactly as is the 
case in occasional cases of cowpock. 

Case HI.—Mr. C., also a journeyman paper-maker, took smallpox from 
imported rags in the mill. He was entirely unprotected. He died on the 
thirteenth day of the disease. His wife, aged 24 years, and infant, aged 
three weeks, were both unprotected; they were at once vaccinated, and both 
entirely escaped smallpox. Strange as it may appear, the only individual 
who took the disease from this case was a middle-aged gentleman who had 
been inoculated , although many adults who had been vaccinated in their 
minority, and were rcvaccinated, were equally exposed with this gentleman: 
and every one escaped. 

Case IY,—Mr. E. was vaccinated in the 19th year of his age, for the 
first time, about thirty years ago. Some years afterward, he married a lady 
who had been inoculated in her youth, and had the disease satisfactorily. He 
and she became equally exposed to the contagion of smallpox. In a few 
days after this, she was delivered of an infant; and in a few days more, she 
became alarmingly sick, with all the symptoms of severe smallpox, as after¬ 
wards became manifest. Her infant was at once vaccinated, and escaped. 
Her husband, although equally exposed with herself at first, attended faith¬ 
fully to her during her sickness, and escaped entirely. 

Case Y.—Mr. c. S. had been vaccinated hcenty-seven years before be was 
attacked with smallpox, or rather varioloid. His sister, two years younger 
than he was (and they were both under five years old), was vaccinated at the 
time he was. She was now married, and had four children, all vaccinated, 
and was exceedingly alarmed, not only for her own safety, but that of her 
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children. I revaccinatcd her, and urged her to go herself, and to take her 
children and expose them, as she saw fit, to the chance of taking it. She 
did so, till she was perfectly satisfied on the subject, and not one of them 
took the disease; neither did she take the vaccine. The first had protected 
her twenty-seven years, and will doubtless continue to do so. Are wc to 
suppose that any new law came into operation in the one of these cases (after 
fifteen), and not in the other? A law that is subject to about ninety or 
something more exceptions in one hundred cases, and that proportion extend¬ 
ing through tens of thousands of cases (witness the revaecinations in the 
Prussian armies, a few years ago), cannot be a general one, but a very parti* 
cular one indeed. Had this brother been revaccinatcd, he would undoubtedly 
have taken the vaccine, and would have escaped the varioloid, without any 
other presupposition than that he had not had the vaccine sufficiently 
originally, and that the sister had., In the family with this man was an 
apprentice, in the 20th year of his age, who had been vaccinated before he 
was old enough to recollect it. I examined the cicatrix on his arm, and 
assured him it was not necessary to rcvaecinate him; he was fully exposed 
to it, and yet never was affected by the exposure. 

Case YL—Some ten years ago, I attended a young man, in his 23d year, 
with a violent attack of what proved to he varioloid. His case was marked 
with all the precursory signs of violent confluent smallpox; but on the tenth 
or eleventh day, when the secondary fever ought to have appeared, all the 
symptoms were mild; no fever appeared, and in a few days more he was well. 
He had been vaccinated about twenty years before. He lay sick in the house 
of an aunt, aged near 40, who had been vaccinated in her early youth, and 
her two little children had recently been vaccinated. I examined the cica¬ 
trices in her and her children; assured her of the entire safety of them all; 
still, to allay her fears, I revaccinatcd them, but without any effect; they all 
escaped infection. In this instance, it protected the mother, after the lapse 
of Dctwcen thirty-five and forty years. 

Case YH.—An infant, aged seven months, not vaccinated, of Mr. J. B., 
contracted smallpox in Philadelphia, in November, 1851. A few days after 
returning home, it sickened, and an eruption appeared, which kept increasing 
in size until the third day, when I was requested to see it. The mother 
would scarcely believe that it was smallpox whcn # informed of it. She 
had two other children, both unprotected. I at once vaccinated them, assur¬ 
ing her it was extremely doubtful about its doing any good. On the third 
day after, both appeared to have taken the vaccine. On the sixth day, in 
the youngest of the two the pustule appeared still to be progressing; but in 
the other it appeared to have come to a stand a day or two perhaps pre¬ 
viously. He was complaining of headache and being unwell. I intro¬ 
duced more virus below the former pustule, hoping to urge it on; but it 
made no further progress, and in a day or two more he had a pretty copious 
eruption. Bat, after the eruptive fever subsided, bis suffering was at an 
end, save only from the soreness of the pustules; he was lively, and about 
the bouse throughout the whole progress of the affection; no secondary 
fever attended, and he escaped almost unscathed. His little sister’s arm 
did not appear to progress after the sixth day. In three or four days more, 
she had a slight eruption, and suffered much less than even her brother did. 
Here was a struggle between this giant and pigmy which we do not often have 
an opportunity of witnessing, particularly in the country, in this our day. I 
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etched them -with much interest. These little red spots, the result of vacci¬ 
nation, maintained their ground, neither advancing nor receding, but ap¬ 
parently making a strong effort to pass onward through their natural stages, 
but withheld by some more powerful adversary. The two diseases passed off 
together; neither the vaccine nor the varioloid perfecting the scabbing process 
incither case, but the latter rather more perfectly in the boy than in the sister. 
The vaccine scabs were crumbly and of a light colour; the others were darker, 
but not of the firm, solid consistence they assumed in the infant. The mother 
of these children had had the Vaccine disease when a child, and now escaped 
smallpox entirely. She had not been revaccinated. The father had not been 
protected in any way until he was twenty-five years old, and then he was vac¬ 
cinated. He is now thirty-five. He entirely escaped all variolous affection, 
and remained well throughout. 

Other cases might be referred to, but these alone are sufficient to satisfy 
the writer of the complete protection afforded by vaccination, let it he per¬ 
formed at what period of life it may; and also, that no new law comes into 
operation at or after the fifteenth year, with respect to it, that does not apply 
with equal force to inoculation. Experience, however, has shown that ad¬ 
vantage docs result from revaccination, because about nine or ten per cent, 
retake the disease. Now, how many cases are on record of persons taking 
smallpox after rcvaccination ? If one is to be found, I am not aware of it. 
Certain it is, I never have seen one, although numerous instances could he 
cited in which exposures to variolous infection had taken place. It is a well- 
established fact that persons who have had the genuine disease once will not take 
it the second time; also, that every person who can be subjected to it is sub¬ 
ject to smallpox, if exposed to its infection; and if not subject to one, neither 
will they be to the other. These axioms, no well-informed physician, it is 
presumed, will controvert. Then if nine-tenths of all the vaccinated are thus 
secure, certainly it is much more philosophical to conclude that the remaining 
tenth (or thereabouts) who are subject alike to the effects of vaccination and 
of exposure to variolous infection, will be equally protected by the former as 
by inoculation (since it has protected equally the other nine-tenths), than to 
call up any new law into operation for the purpose of bolstering up tbe latter, 
although it may be a favourite. About the same proportion of persons who 
have been inoculated are subject to varioloid as of those who have been vacci¬ 
nated ; therefore, reinoculation is equally necessary with revaccination, to 
insure entire safety. It follows certainly, then, that the probabilities of a 
like safety, resulting from a reoperation of whatever kind, are entirely equal; 
and then it resolves itself into a choice between the production of a most 
dangerous, noisome, filthy disease, from which very many deaths result, and 
a mild, benign affection that rarely sickens, and that, I had nearly said, never 

nils. 

Since writing tho above, I have conversed with Dr. William Gray, of 
Chester, one of our oldest practitioners, on the subject of Dr. Gregory’s new 
law, and his experience and observations concerning vaccination and revacci¬ 
nation. He says he has no belief at all in the new law; that he is an advo- 
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cate for revaccination, and lias performed the operation hundreds of times ia 
adults and in minors; that he finds about one in ten or a dozen take tie 
disease effectually; and, to test that matter, he has taken the scabs thus oh- 
tained, and used them with the most satisfactory results; that he has not 
known any person have smallpox after revaceination; that he has full faith ia 
vaccination at any age beyond fifteen, or before it; and that his confidence in 
it increases as his observations and experience increase. 

I have no hesitation in saydng that all the physicians of our county agree 
entirely in the above opinions; and that there is not one among them who 
could be prevailed upon to inoculate instead of revaccinate, at any age. No 
occurrence of whatever kind has taken place here to shake the confidence of 
the people, nor the physicians, in its efficacy. On the contrary, all expe¬ 
rience has had directly the contrary effect. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, it 
was distrusted very much by the populace, and nothing hut the firmness of 
the physicians prevented inoculation being extensively resorted to; now, 
all this has subsided, and I presume, from general knowledge on the 
subject, that it would require weighty arguments to induce any of 
the intelligent part of our community to submit to inoculation. In this 
quiescent state of public feeling, how ridiculous would it he to disturb it, 
without the most convincing evidence of necessity for so doing. Let but the 
physicians begin to talk about the necessity of inoculation at or after fifteen 
years of age, and farewell to all confidence in vaccination. I trust, however, 
that such an accumulation of evidence will be produced, now that the ques¬ 
tion has been raised, as will prove that vaccination is no humbug, and that all 
the physicians of the last fifty years are not the dupes which a contrary con¬ 
clusion would prove them to be. "With the view of contributing a mite 
towards this result, the foregoing article has been penned. 

Chested, May 31, 1S52. 


Art. XIV.— Case of Hermaphrodism , involving the Operation of Castration 
and illustrating a new principle in Juridical Medicine. By S. D. GROSS, 
M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Medical Department of the University 
of Louisville. 

The following case, which came under my observation in 1S40, will, if I 
mistake not, prove both novel and interesting to my professional brethren. 
So far as my information extends, there is no account of any operation for a 
similar object upon record. 

The subject of the case, at the time I first saw her, was three years of age, 
having been bora on the 10th of July, 1846. She had always, up to this 



